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SCOTT'S CONTEIBTJTION TO PAGEANTIC DEVELOP- 
MENT—A NOTE ON THE VISIT OP GEORGE IV 
TO EDINBXJEGH IN 1822 

By BoBEET WiTHrNQTON 

When I wrote that there was a " suggestion of pageantry " in 
the visit of King George IV to Edinburgh in August, 1822/ I was 
unaware just how much pageantic intent lay beneath the show, and 
to whom it was due. That Sir Walter Scott had written verses 
for the occasion, I noted; that he had practically planned the 
spectacle, I did not know. A reference should have been made to 
Lockhart's Life; and the following paper may be considered aa 
supplementary to the account of this "royal-entry" given in the 
first volume of English Pageantry. 

A particular importance was attached to this visit. "Before 
this time," writes Lockhart,* " no Prince of the House of Hanover 
was known to have touched the soil of Scotland, except one, whose 
name had ever been held there in universal detestation — ^the cruel 
conqueror of Culloden, — 'the butcher Cumberland.' ... On the 
whole it was, in the opinion of cool observers, a very doubtful ex- 
periment, which the new, but not young, king had resolved on 
trying. That he had been moved to do so in a very great measure, 
both directly and indirectly, by Scott, there can be no question; 
and I believe it will be granted by all who recall the particulars 
as they occurred, that his Majesty mainly owed to Scott's personal 

* Bnglidh Pageantry, i, p. 255. 

' See his (abridged) Life of Sir Walter Scott, chapter xii. (His account 
of this entry begins on p. 420 of the Everyman edition, from which I quote.) 
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123 Scott's Contribution to Pageantic Development 

influence, authority and zeal, the more than full realization of the 
highest hopes he could have indulged on the occasion of this 
progress. 

"Whether all the arrangements which Sir Walter dictated or 
enforced were conceived in tiie most accurate taste, is a different 
question. It appeared to be very generally thought, when the first 
programmes were issued, that kilts and bagpipes were to occupy a 
great deal too much space. . . . But there could be no question 
that they were picturesque — and their enthusiasm [t. e., of the 
clans] was too sincere not to be catdiing. . . . 

" But Sir Walter had as many parts to play as ever tasked the 
Protean genius of his friend Mathews; and he played them all with 
as much cordial energy as animated the exertions of any Hench- 
man or Piper in the company. His severest duties, however, were 
those of stage-manager . . . and he had to arrange everything, 
from the order of a procession to the embroidering of a cross. . . .* 

" By six o'clock next morning. Sir Walter, arrayed in the garb 
of old Gaul * (which he had of the Campbell tartan, in memory 
of one of his great-grandmothers), was attending a muster of these 
gallant Celts in the Queen-Street Gardens, where he had the honour 
of presenting them with a set of colours, amtiJelivered a suitable 
exhortation, crowned with their rapturous applause. . . ." 

The misuse of pageantry as a synonym for " splendid show," or 
"spectacle," is suggested by the following description of Edin- 
burgh: "every height and precipice occupied by military of the 
regular army, or by detachments of these more picturesque irregu- 
lars from beyond the Grampians — Klines of tents, flags, and artil- 
lery, circling Arthur's Seat, Salisbury Crags, and the Calton Hill 
. . . every street, square, garden, or open space below, paved with 
solid masses of silent expectants, except only where glittering lines 
of helmets marked the avenue guarded for the approaching pro- 
cession. All captiousness of criticism sunk into nothing before 
the grandeur of this vision : and it was the same, or nearly so, on 
every subsequent day when the King chose to take part in the 

•The story of the King's toast, the glass, Crabbe's visit " in the midst of 
these tumultuous preparations for the royal advent," and the catastrophe 
when Soott sat on the royal gift, is entertaining — but not pageantry. 

* This does not, I think, mean that Sir Walter personified Gaul. Bather, 
it is s way of saying that he was dressed in Scotch costume. 
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devised ceremonial." * Crabbe'a record of the dinner of 15 August 
is quoted by Lockhart; he did almost believe himself a harper — 
"or bard, rather — ^for harp I cannot strike; and Sir Walter was 
the life and soul of the whole. It was a splendid festivity, and I 
felt I know not how much younger." 

"Another very splendid day was that of a procession from Holy- 
rood to the Castle, whereof the whole ceremonial had obviously been 
arranged under Scott's auspices, for the purpose of calling up, as 
exactly as might be, the time-hallowed observance of * the Biding 
of the Parliament.' Mr. Peel (the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department) was desirous of witnessing this procession pri- 
vately, instead of taking a place in it. . . . In proposing Sir 
Walter's memory at a public dinner given to him in Glasgow, in. 
December 1836, Sir Robert Peel said, — 'I had the honour of 
accompanying his late Majesty as his Secretary of State, when he 
paid a visit to Edinburgh. I suppose there are many of you here 
who were present on that occasion, at that memorable scene, when 
the days of ancient chivalry were recalled — when every man's 
friendship seemed to be confirmed — ^when men met for the first 
time, who had always looked to each other with distrust, and re- 
solved in the presence of their Sovereign to forget their hereditary 
feuds and animosities. ... Sir Walter Scott took an active lead 
in these ceremonies. On the day on which His Majesty was to 
pass from Holyroodhouse, he proposed to me to accompany him up 
the High Street, to see whether the arrangements were completed. 
I said to him — ' You are trying a dangerous experiment — ^you will 
never get through in privacy.' He said, 'They are entirely ab- 
sorbed in loyalty.' But I was the better prophet : he was recognized 
from the one extremity of the street to the other, and never did I 
see such an instance of national devotion expressed." • 

The King appeared at his first levee in full Highland garb, and 
it is worthy of remark that Lockhart characterizes this scene — at 
which the Scotch chieftains seem to have worn their national cos- 
tume as well — as " Sir Walter's Celtified pageantry." At the ban- 
quet which the Magistrates gave the sovereign on the 24th, this 
King toasted "The Chieftains and Clans of Scotland," and "no- 
body seems to have been startled at the time by language which 

■ Lockhart, edition cited, p. 424 f . 
•I6W., p. 427. 
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thus distinctly conveyed his Majesty's impression that the marking 
and crowning glory of Scotland consisted in the Highland dans 
and their chieftains." * 

" On the eve of the King's departure he [Scott] received a letter 
from Mr. Peel, saying: — 'The King has commanded me to ac- 
quaint you that he cannot bid adieu to Scotland without conveying 
to you individually his warm personal acknowledgments. His 
Majesty well knows how many difBculties havie been smoothed, and 
how much has been effected by your unremitting activity, by your 
knowledge of your countrymen, and by the just estimation in which 
they hold you. The King wishes to make you the channel of con- 
veying to the Highland chiefs and their followers, who have given 
to the varied scene which we have witnessed so peculiar and roman- 
tic a character, his particular thanks for their attendance, and his 
warm approbation of their uniform deportment.' " * 

While there seems to have been little that can technically be 
called pageantry during this royal visit — ^pageantry, either in the 
older sense of " float," or in the developed meaning of dressing up 
to represent historical, mythological, allegorical, or romantic char- 
acters — there was, under Sir Walter's guidance, a voicing of the 
national spirit, which is one of the aims of our modem pageantry. 
Men did not, it is true, represent what they were not, but appeared 
in their proper character; and yet, in recalling " the time-hallowed 
observance of ' the Biding of the Parliament,* " there was a sug- 
gestion of history in the spectacle. And much of the glory and 
fame of the clans and their chieftains was drawn from the past — 
for deeds of valor performed by ancestors reflected kudos on their 
descendants; and though days of chivalry were recalled, there was 
an additional element — an expression of loyalty to the King, of 
trust in his government — which laid old feuds to rest. 

Who shall say that pageantry has not a practical, as well as an 
artistic, value? Lockhart records the former, which included not 
only the restoring of Mom Meg, but the restoration of Scotch 
peerages, forfeited as a consequence of eighteenth-century insur- 
rections; and if the latter, on this occasion, was not the stereo- 
typed art of a pageantic show, there is all the more reason to note 
the practical results. The political value of some pageants may be 
exemplified in the reception to Anne Boleyn, in 1533, which was 

' Ibid., p. 429. ' Hid., p. 432. 
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regarded as the official recognition of the revolt from the Papacy.* 
At Edinburgh, in 1833, the spirit of Scotland voiced its allegiance 
to the United Kingdom, under the leadership of Sir Walter Scott. 

The interest which great men have, at all times, taken in pag- 
cantic shows, surprises those who consider such spectacles childish. 
Sir Eobert Peel's speech at Glasgow indicates his appreciation of 
the spirit which underlay the Edinburgh reception, and his valu- 
ation of the true meaning of Sir Walter's " show." Although every 
royal-entry may be held to voice the loyalty of a community, the 
pageantry which emphasizes the past voices a deeper loyalty, be- 
cause we realize why we should take pride in our community, in 
our state, and our institutions. Mr. Louis N. Parker has done an 
inestimable service in making this clear ; but an earlier step in this 
direction was made by Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh, and appre- 
ciated by Peel and by the King. As an educative force, pageantry 
has been considered worthy of attention by men in every age ; both 
great and small have been willing, not only to observe, but even to 
participate in, shows which only a Pepysian mind would consider 
" poor and absurd." And if these exhibitions do not always attain 
the Parkerian level — if, not making the most of historical and 
artistic opportunities, they fail to attain perfection — it is because 
their authors are, after all, only human. 

Though little technical pageantry was to be found at Edinburgh 
in 1823, the aims and some of the results of modern pageantry are 
discernible. It is to Sir Walter Scott, and to his interest in the 
chivalric and romantic past, in a stable and secure present — ^with 
few traces of the radical — and in a future assured by loyal support 
of constituted authority, that we owe a step in the long progress 
of pageantic art. Lockhart makes clear that there was more than 
a " suggestion of pageantry " in the reception of (Jeorge IV at his 
Scottish capital. The spirit of class-tolerance, of pride evoked by 
a contemplation of a glorious past which the community shares 
with the nation, the promise of unity for the future, which have 
been the objects of the Parkerian pageant, seem to have been 
achieved by Scott at Edinburgh a hundred years ago. 

Smith College. 



' English Pageomtry, l, p. 180, and n. 1. 



